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TACITUS: LITERATURE 19848-1953 
Editions and Translations 


The last five years have seen fewer books 
and articles dealing with Tacitus than appeared 
during the thirties and early forties. The quality 
of what has appeared has been on the whole 
more distinguished. The Teubner edition of the 
Histories (1950), Minor Works (1949) and Annals 
(1952) by E. Koestermann is an improvement 
over his previous edition although many scholars 
will continue to prefer the Halm-Andresen edi- 
tion of 1928 as a sounder text. The Editiones 
Helveticae, with Vol. IV, 2 of their Latin series, 
have completed the Annals in a text by Harald 
Fuchs (Frauenfeld 1949) which takes its place 
squarely with the Teubner and Oxford texts in 
quality and appearance. In the Paravia series 
from Turin, M. Lenchantin de Gubernatis 
brought out in 1949 editions of the three minor 
works. 

Two annotated editions of the Histories for 
use by advanced students appeared, one in 1949 
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by W. S. Tyler (New York and Philadelphia) 
and one in 1950 by H. L. W. Nelson (Amster- 
dam). A. L. Irvine produced an excellent school 
edition of Histories 1 and 2 (London 1952) with 
a fine compact introduction, notes stressing ap- 
propriate translation, and a vocabulary to sup- 
plement the notes. In Barcelona, M. Bassols de 
Climent edited (1951) with commentary the 
third book of the Histories. 

The Annals have also received attention in 
the form of school texts: Book 15 by Francesco 
Moro (Turin 1948) and Book 16 By B. Franchi 
(Rome 1948). Both of these are greatly over- 
weighted with commentary which is often com- 
monplace. Three volumes of selections from the 
Annals seem to have as their aim the popular- 
ization of Tacitus for school reading. P. Laurent 
makes a new revision of E. de Backer’s Agrip- 
pine et Néron de Tacite (Liége 1949), selections 
from Annals 12 to 14 with ingenious questions 
interspersed and some factual documentation. 
More scholarly is L. Ferrero: Tacito, Tiberio 
(2d ed.; Milan 1949), selections from the Annals 
with copious notes of considerable learning (300 
pages). 

The Agricola and Germania were edited by 
A. L. Castagnino (Buenos Aires 1948), the Ger- 
mania with French translation in the Budé series 
by Jacques Perret (Paris 1949), and selections 
from the Dialogus dealing with poetry by J. J. 
van Dooren (Brussels 1948). Of these, Perret’s 
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Germania deserves attention. It is a fine piece 
of scholarship based on an exhaustive study of 
the manuscripts and textual history (see below). 
Perret agrees in general with Rodney Robinson’s 
classification of manuscripts but grants less in- 
dependent importance than Robinson did to 
Vind. 711. The striking difference between the 
conclusions of the two scholars is that Perret 
believes that not Hersfeldensis but a fifteenth 
century copy of it made for Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini is the common sources of all our 
manuscripts and that five lost copies of this 
copy produced five groups of manuscripts. Like 
Robinson, he still identifies Aesinas with Hers- 
feldensis. A school edition of the Germania by 
H. Haas, with preface by K. Meister, came out 
at Heidelberg in 1952. 

Tacitus on Britain and Germany is a trans- 
lation by H. Mattingly of the Agricola and Ger- 
mania (Penguin Books; West Drayton 1948). A 
Spanish text and translation of Histories 1 and 
2 (by Bassols de Climent and J. M. Casas i 
Home; Barcelona 1949), a Czech translation of 
the Annals (Praha: Orbis, 1949) by A. Minarik, 
and a small book of selections from Tacitus by 
R. Morisset and G. Thevenot (Paris 1949) may 
be noted in passing. 


Transmission 

In addition to these editions and translations 
there has been some notable work in the field 
of manuscripts, textual criticism, and _biblio- 
graphy. Perret’s Recherches sur le texte de la 
“Germanie” (Paris 1950; pp. viii, 166; 2 plates) 
is outstanding. The scholarship is meticulously 
accurate, often brilliant. Dorothy Robathan turn- 
ed up an unnoted fifteenth century manuscript 
of the Germania in the Vatican, Ottob. 1434 
(AJP 71 [1950] 225). It is a close relative of Vat. 
Lat. 1518. The finding of Rudolf Agricola’s 
manuscript of Books 11-21 was reported by C. 
W. Mendell and S. A. Ives (AJP 72 [1951] 387). 
This was the manuscript used by Ryck and it 
is now in the University Library in Leiden. A 
subsequent article by Mendell (AJP 75 [1954] 
250) discusses the position of Leidensis in the 
tradition. In connection with the subject of the 
fifteenth century search for Tacitus manu- 
scripts, Ludwig Pralle has produced new evid- 
ence from the records of Fulda Abbey now in 
Marburg. He shows (Die Wiederentdeckung des 
Tacitus; Fulda 1952) that the hitherto anonymous 
monk was Heinrich von Grebenstein and is con- 
vincing in his argument that the manuscript 
of the Minor Works came, not from Hersfeld, 
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but from Fulda. This is an exciting book. In the 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome (19 
{1949} 135) C. W. Mendell argued that the an- 
cient Agricola leaves in Aesinas came from 
Monte Cassino, where the essay was known to 
Peter the Deacon long before the time of von 
Grebenstein and Poggio. 

In 1949 Jose Ruysschaert published at Lou- 
vain Juste Lipse et les Annales de Tacite, an 
excellent study of Lipsius’ work on Tacitus, 
thorough and full of valuable information. C. O. 
Brink, “Justus Lipsius and the Text of Tacitus,”’ 
JRS 41 (1951) 32, gives a critique of Ruysscha- 
ert with some valuable additions. K. Meister 
(Eranos 46 [1948] 94) argues that the date of 
the Annals may be later than 118 because the 
“Red Sea” is the Arabian and not the Persian 
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Gulf. L. Franz (AAHG 3 [1950] 61) reviews 
450 years of work on the Germania, and M. 
Marin y Pena (Estudios Clasicos 1 [1950] 36) 
has a bibliography of the Minor Works. F. San- 
marti published Tacito en Espana (Madrid 1951). 
Miss Boyer (CP 44 {1949} 107) studies the manu- 
scripts of the Histories in what is in reality a 
scholarly asd appreciative critique of Giarra- 
tano and a salutary purge of Mendell’s classi- 
fication of the manuscripts. 

G. Lepointe (RIDA 3 [1949] 83 {Mélanges F. 
de Visscher, II }) presents “Réflexions sur le 
texte . . de la Germanie”’; Th. A. Naum 
(Mélanges Marouzeau [Paris 1948] 445), ‘‘Quel- 
ques observations de détail sur la Germanie de 
Tacite”’; J. Perret (CRAI 1948, p. 56), “Une 
manuscrit perdue de la Germanie de Tacite’’; 
Marin y Pena (Emerita 18 [1950] 18), “Sobre 
el Agricola de Tacito”’; J. Vallejo (Emerita 16-18 
{1948-50]), analyses of various passages from 
the Annals and Histories; and Rudolph Ginge- 
rich (CP 46 [1951] 159), “Der Dialogus des Ta- 
citus und Quintilians Institutic Oratoria.” This 
last article raises once more the question of the 
date of the Dialogus, which the writer declares 
is now settled since Tacitus drew on Quintilian. 
This conclusion will not be unanimously accept- 
ed. C. Castiglione, ‘‘Tacito e Cicerone commen- 
tati dal Pinelli,” Aevum 22 (1948) 120, reports 
a copy of the first edition of the Annals 1-6 
with interleaved notes by Pinelli (1535-1601) in 
the Ambrosian Library. 


General Treatises 


Two general treatises on Tacitus and his 
works have appeared since 1947: Tacito, by E. 
Paratore (Milan 1951) and Tacite, Vhomme et 
Voeuvre, by P. Wuilleumier and Ph. Fabia 
(Paris 1949). The latter is a gesture of piety, 
the publication of minor writings left by Fabia. 
The former is a monumental work of 847 pages. 
It is disappointing, coming as it does from the 
pen of a distinguished historian. It is verbose 
to a degree and rasnly extreme in many parts. 
Paratore discards the Dialogus as non-Tacitean: 
it is the work of Titinius Capito, written after 
100 A.D. The character and the point of view 
of Tacitus in his authentic works is presented 
by the author as the result cof a growing hatred 
of the emperors stemming fiom the murder of 
Graecinus by Gaius and that of Agricola by 
Domitian. A somewhat fanciful picture of Agri- 
cola is constructed and altogether there is too 
much of imagination and too little of scholarly 
restraint. 


Style 

Much attention has been paid in these last 
six years to Tacitus’ style. The most pretentious 
item is: Stile e Ritmo in Tacito by A. Salvatore 
(Naples 1950). Salvatore works from selected 
examples towards generalizations and concludes 
that Tacitus developed almost extravagant 
variatio in his later writings and that his use 
of rhythm did not decrease after his earlier 
works but became more individualistic, aimed at 
the increase of tension in dramatic situations. 
J. Mogenet (Bull. Cercle Fedagog., Univ. de 
Louvain, Nov. 1948, pp. 5-28) contributes “Le 
Génie dramatique de Tacite dans les Annales.” 
R. H. Martin, ‘“Variatio and the Development of 
Tacitus’ Style,” Hranos 51 (1953) 89-96, sup- 
plements the work of Salvatore. He finds no 
curve of frequency but concludes rather that 
the use is about the same throughout and always 
extensive. 

A superb essay on the style of Tacitus is 
that by Einar Lofstedt in JRS 38 (1948) 1-8. 
This was first written for oral delivery. It does 
not furnish a mass of documentation but, by the 
nice presentation of selected examples, makes 
convincingly clear the development in style from 
the Minor Works to the Annals, a development 
appearing in linguistic and grammatical usage 
as well as in rhetorical and dramatic style. J. 
Cousin, “Rhétorique et psychologie chez Tacite,” 
REL 29 (1951) 228-247, finds Tacitus to be a 
determinist, making events the result of char- 
acter, a psychologist rather than a poet or phil- 
osopher, seeking to present the subconscious. 
The use of rhetoric (irony, exaggeration, under- 
statement) is directed toward this end. J. Perret, 
“La formation du style de Tacite,”’ RHA 56 
(1954) 90-120, considers the development of Ta- 
citus’ style from the writing of the Germania 
to that of the Annals. K. Wellesley, ‘““Can You 
Trust Tacitus?” G & R, 2d ser., 1 (1954) 13-33, 
is more concerned with the malicious use of the 
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style which, he believes, is proven by a study of 
Claudius’ speech on Gauls in the Senate. 

A series of sound and worthwhile articles 
on detailed matters of style have added con- 
siderably to our general understanding of the 
subject: R. Feger, “Virtus bei Tacitus,” WJA 3 
(1948) 301-315; K. E. Ingvarsson, “Ingens dans 
la poésie et chez Tacite, Hranos 47 (1950) 66-70 
(Tacitus follows epic usage with a steady in- 
crease in the use of ingens for magnus); L. 
Bruno, Tacito e la Poesia (Salerno 1948; this 
small book adds little to the Dialogus on which 
it is based and overplays the importance of the 
poetry-oratory argument in that essay); J. La- 
croix, “Fatum et Fortuna dans l’oeuvre de Ta- 
cite,’ REL 29 (1951) 247-264 (the two are very 
nearly the same and mean “destiny”). There 
are also reported dissertations from Paris by 
O. Aucouturier on personal digressions in Taci- 
tus, and from Louvain by P. Beguin on the su- 
pernatural in Tacitus. A Paris dissertation by 
F. Touzery deals with “Eloquence et procédés 
de Rhétorique dans la vie d’Agricola de Tacite.”’ 
An article by V. Capocci may be noted here 
although it is not easy to classify, “Il Dialogo 
de Oratoribus opera giovanile di Tacito,” AFLN 
2 (1952) 79-136. 


Historical Problems 


Even more numerous have been the books 
and articles dealing with special historical prob- 
lems raised or solved by Tacitus’ writings. B. 
Walker’s The Annals of Tacitus: A Study in the 
Writing of History (Manchester 1952) is a 
penetrating study of Tacitus’ historical method. 
Miss Walker draws a sharp distinction between 
Tacitus’ use of his factual material in a meticu- 
lously accurate and trustworthy manner and his 
coloring of non-factual matters in the presenta- 
tion of which he brilliantly and somewhat de- 
viously supports his own interpretations. Gerold 
Walser (Rom, der Reich und die Fremden Volker 
in der Geschichtschreibung der Friihen Kaiser- 
zeit [Baden-Baden 1951}) is entirely skeptical of 
Tacitus as an historian, especially in military af- 
fairs. Rome and the Empire are to Tacitus sub- 
jective concepts of a rhetorical rather than a 
physical quality. Geography and tactics are 
strangers to him. Mario A. Levi’s Nerone ei suoi 
tempi (Milan 1949) is a brilliant exposition of 
a cultural and literary theory of rivalry between 
Greek and Roman elements which only indi- 
rectly involves Tacitus. J. Beranger, Recherches 
sur Vaspect idéologique du principat (Basel 1953) 
I have not seen. 
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Specific Historical Topics 

It is not possible to do more than list the 
contributions to our understanding of specific 
topics: W. H. Alexander, The Tacitean “Non Li- 
quet” on Seneca (Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Class. 
Philol., 14.8; Berkeley 1952), and “The Enquéte 
on Seneca’s Treason,” CP 47 (1952) 1-6; E. Bir- 
ley, “Britain after Agricola,’ DUJ, N. S., 9 
(1947-48) 78-83, and “Britain under Nero: The 
Significance of Q. Veranius,’ DUJ, N. S., 13 
(1951-52) 88-92; C. O. Brink, “Tacitus and the 
Visurgis,” JRS 42 (1952) 39-42; A. R. Burn, 
“Mare Pigrum et Grave,’ CR 63 (1949) 94 and 
Agricola and Roman Britain (London 1953); 
H. Fuchs, “Tacitus tiber die Christen,’ VChr 4 
(1950) 65-93; M. Grant, Aspects of the Princi- 
pate of Tiberius (Num. Notes and Monographs, 
116; New York 1950); K. Heinz, Das Bild Kaiser 
Neros bei Seneca, Tacitus, Sueton und Cassivs 
Dio (Diss. Bern 1948); L. Herrmann, “Quels 
chrétiens ont incendié Rome?” RBPh 27 (1949) 
633-651; F. Holemans, Het romeinsch strafrecht 
bij Tacitus (Diss. Louvain 1947); A. M. A. 
Hospers-Jansen, Tacitus und die Juden (Diss. 
Utrecht 1949); W. John, “Die Oertlichkeit der 
Varusschlacht bei Tacitus,’ F & F 24 (1948) 
125-127; R. Lecocq, ‘Quelle date assigner a la 
premiére catastrophe de Campanie?” AC 18 
(1949) 85-91; W. C. McDermott, “Sextus Af- 
ranius Burrus,” Latomus 8 (1949) 229-254; S. 
N. Miller, “The Fifth Campaign of Agricola,” 
JRS 38 (1948) 15-19; S. Morenz, ‘“‘Vespasian, 
Heiland der Kranken,” WJA 4 (1949-50) 370-378; 
A. Nasz, ‘Les Vénédes chez Tacite et Ptolemée,”’ 
Archéologie [Wroclaw] 2 (1948) 177-184, 498- 
499; H. Nesselhauf, “Tacitus und Domitian,” 
Hermes 80 (1952) 222-245; G. O. Onorato, “La 
data del terremoto di Pompei 5 febbraio 62 d. 
Cr.,” RAL, 8th ser., 4 (1949) 644-661; R. S. 
Rogers, “A Criminal Trial of A.D. 70,’ TAPA 
80 (1949) 347-350, and “A Tacitean Pattern in 
Narrating Treason Trials,” TAPA 83 (1952) 279- 
311; C. E. Stevens, “The Will of Q. Veranius,” 
CR, N.S., 1 (1951) 4-7; R. Syme, “Personal 
Names in Annals I-VI,” JRS 39 (1949) 6-14; 
M. Treu, ‘“‘“M. Antonius Primus in der lateinischen 
Darstellung,” WJA 3 (1948) 241-262; R. Villers, 
“A propos de la disparition de l’usus (Ann, xiii. 
46),” RD 1950, pp. 538-547; J. Vogt. Damonie 
der Macht und Weisheit der Antike (Die Welt als 
Geschichte, 10; Stuttgart 1950); R. von Uslar, 
“Der Turm der Veleda, ein Wohnspeicher?”’ 
Rhein. Jahrb. fiir Volkskunde 1 (1950) 13-16; 
G. Wolterstorff, ‘Vari Castra,” Gymnasium 56 
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(1949) 135-140; A. G. Woodhead, “Tacitus and 
Agricola,” Phoenix 2 (1947-48) 45-55. 


The articles of E. Liechtenhahn, “Que!ques 
réflexions sur la Table Claudienne,” REL 24 
(1946) 198-209, and I. Vittinghoff, “Zur Rede 
des Kaisers Claudius iiber die Aufnahme von Gal- 
liern in den rémischen Senat,”’ Hermes 82 (1954) 
348-371, though published slightly outside the 
limits selected for this survey, should perhaps 
be mentioned at this point. 


The Tabula Hebana 


The Tabula Hebana, an inscription from 
Magliano dealing with the honors paid to Ger- 
manicus, has had extensive attention. J. H. 
Oliver and R. E. A. Palmer, in an article of 
superlative quality (“Text of the Tabula He- 
bana,” AJP 75 [1954] 225-249), give a full bib- 
liography of the three fragments. It is suffici- 
ent to note here that this article establishes the 
text in so far as our present knowledge permits, 
with much valuable discussion in the notes and 
no small addition to our historical knowledge. 
The work on this inscription has enlisted the 
services of a distinguished group of scholars 
and produced numerous valuable articles whose 
titles may be found in Oliver’s bibliography. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the text of the early books of 
the Annals has suffered no change or threat of 
change in these last six years. Of the remaining 
books of the Annals and Histories, the text 
awaits the decision of scholars on the value of 
the Leiden MS. The decision will involve the 
retention or rejection of the supreme valuation 
of the Second Medicean and may result in im- 
portant changes in our accepted text. In the 
field of the Minor Works there are still argu- 
ments of great interest in themselves but they 
do not involve drastic revision of our texts. 


In the historical and literary realms no great 
new light has been thrown on the works of 
Tacitus. There seems to be an increasing agree- 
ment on his fundamental integrity with an 
equally enlargei appreciation of his artistry. 
The study of his style has reverted to the in- 
vestigation of detailed points which reinforce 
but do not change the conventional conclusions 
of the past: rhetorical point, poetic color, and 
infinite variety are still the accepted character- 
istics of a style yet to be adequately diagnosed. 


C..W. MENDELL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A GRAM OF GRAMMAR* 


The ideas in this paper I have been mulling 
over for some time. I have sprung them on and 
talked them over with veteran and novice teach- 
ers at the high school level, with professors 
at the college and university level, with lin- 
guists, with prospective teachers; I have tried 
them out on high school and college students. 
The crystallization of these ideas in the form 
of this paper expresses a reaction to some ob- 
servations I made last year. These are personal 
experiences I report—personal, that is, in the 
beginning; but by being subjective and present- 
ing the situation as it appears maybe we can 
become objective and arrive at some solutions 
to the problem. 


Sales Resistance 


Last winter, in an effort to recruit some 
Latin minors, I surveyed the freshmen class at 
my college and found that 50% of the students 
presented high school units in Latin and 20% 
of them had studied Latin for three or four 
years. I summoned by note each student present- 
ing three or four units, and each two-year Latin 
student with a B-plus average, for a.personal 
interview, with the idea of trying to interest 
them in continuing their study of Latin in col- 
lege, earning at least a minor, and being certified 
to teach Latin in combination with another 
foreign language or English or Social Studies. 
I was amazed at their indifference toward and 
disinterest in the language. When my sales talk 
pointing out the purely utilitarian or vocational 
advantage of continuing the study, inasmuch as 
there is a shortage of Latin teachers, with few 
preparing and many demanded—when this evok- 
ed no response (mind you, there was no anti- 
pathy toward teaching; this is a professional 
school and everybody enrolled plans to teach, 
for a limited time at least), I sought to find 
out more about their high school experience 
and found in them no warmth for Latin either 
as a linguistic or as a cultural experience. 


I couldn’t believe it, and it was very hard 
to accept. What kind of Latin taken in such 
a large dose could leave one so cold or unfeeling? 
Three or four years to build on, good grades, 


*Paper read at the Autumn Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, Atlantic City, N. J., 


November 27, 1954. 
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plans to teach, plenty of job opportunities, no 
interest. I was baffled. 

Interviews in Trenton at the State Depart- 
ment of Education with the directors of the 
high school curriculum brought out that Latin 
was considered to be a prestige subject, had 
traditional value, and held its own; when col- 
leges ceased to require three or four units for 
admittance, enrollment declined in the upper 
years but was offset by increasing numbers in 
grades 8, 9, and 10. The thought occurred to 
me that if Latin had existed in the curriculum 
purely as a college preparatory subject and 
colleges continued in the direction they were 
going, i.e., toward removing the foreign language 
requirement for entrance altogether, what then? 
Had new regulations and a hang-over of the belief 
that the more Latin, the better prepared one is 
for entrance examinations, made the study mean- 
ingless except as a requirement or safety meas- 
ure, producing little understanding and applica- 
tion, and less appreciation? 


Adventures of an Observer 


In the spring, as a supervising teacher I went 
out to observe in a half dozen schools in the 
state where I had student teachers at work. This 
put me in the reactionary column. I cite two 
examples. In one school, the training teacher, 
a graduate of a leading university, young, with 
five years’ teaching experience, couldn’t under- 
stand why her students didn’t like Latin and 
weren't able to translate. The adopted text was 
Ullman and Henry. In high school she had used 
Smith and Thompson, had used the same text 
as a practice teacher, and liked it. She copied 
on the board each day and the pupils copied 
from the board the vocabulary and exercises 
from Smith and Thompson, and she presented 
the grammar as it was presented in Smith and 
Thompson. But because the class had copies of 
Ullman and Henry, they did their reading, or 
tried to, from the text they owned. There was 
or is little point of contact between the books, 
between her and the class, or between the class 
and the language, There was some rote learning 
but certainly no meaning to any of it. 

Case number two was a young man who had 
taught in the army training program—very 
thorough, a real drill master. Without pause he 
put his classes through all the paces as a 
trainer puts his dogs through the hoops. Mem- 
orization, recitation by repetition were the order 
of the day. It was a crack performance, but 
the parroting was devoid of understanding. 





When, at the end of the hour, I commended him 
for his perfect control—before declaring open 
season on him—, he beamed as he said, “At the 
rate I’m going I think I'll be through a month 
before school is out. I have to be at a certain 
point, so many units in Using Latin, before I 
send them on to the next teacher. When I have 
covered that, we can spend the last month read- 
ing.”” To which I remarked, “And you think 
they’ll be able to read?” Confidently he said, 
“Surely; they’ll have mastered all their vocabu- 
lary and grammar.” 

Now, to be sure, I think one could have fun 
with a class, the sole objective of which was to 
learn vocabulary and grammar; such a class 
could have value because the pupils could come 
out with a much larger English vocabulary, 
increased understanding of the structure of a 
language, and linguistic know-how and under- 
standing; but not so in the sterile class of my 
colleague trying to reach Chapter 21, page 287 

7 a certain date. 

At the other extreme you recognize the class 
which is all play, project, and activity: all about 
Latin and no Latin. As loathsome as this livid 
Latin class may be, it’s probably innocuous in- 
asmuch as these pupils don’t plan to try to 
go on with advanced work nor do they have 
the violent distaste for Latin that the pupils 
of our minute-men teachers, who would produce 
scholars, take away. 

This is in no way a condemnation of the 
Latin teachers of New Jersey. There is, I can 
assure you, much brilliant and spectacular teach- 
ing, a situation which could be repeated in 
every state in the union, some master teachers 
and many very enthusiastic students, enough 
to stimulate one to think of ways to face the 
problem . 


Grammar — and Reading 


And that problem is GRAMMAR. But, you 
say, the grammar is simply based on and drawn 
from the students’ reading selections, classified, 
codified, presented and served as a means to 
an end and that the problem ultimately is in 
the reading materials. But I contend that the 
current reading, or any readings which we might 
substitute, doesn’t require the grammar or the 
emphasis on grammar that we have so meticu- 
lously pursued. I assume that we are agreed 
that reading is the major objective and that we 
are agreed that the grammar method does not 
produce good readers; I assume that we are 
not satisfied with the quality of translation 
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from the functional or inductive method and 
that we are forced, due to the still experimental 
state of the linguistic method, to reserve opinion 
as to the caliber of reader the latter will produce. 

We have relegated the traditional textbooks 
to the shelves and most of us are functionalists, 
with the linguistic methodists breathing down 
our necks. Still, though the East is fortunate 
in having bred Waldo Sweet—who has left with 
us John Gummere and Richard Walker and 
several Sweet fellows, and though Carnegie and 
Ford monies effect great changes, I think there 
is a great gap between the idea and the practice. 
While the research is being done, the materials 
being prepared, and the experiments evaluated, 
I don’t feel that we can stand still waiting for 
the new model to be delivered. It takes time 
and skill to write and print texts and get them 
adopted, to untrain and train teachers in work- 
shops, institutes, and methods courses, and we 
have to go on teaching until this is done and 
accomplished. I feel that we are very important 
now as transitionalists, that while we wait 
anxiously we might be paving the way, setting 
the stage, creating the atmosphere so that the 
new won’t seem so radical and meet with such 
stiff opposition. In other words, it’s a long road 
to the classroom teacher. Whatever we can do 
to shorten the path and mellow dispositions not 
only serves the future but offsets the criticism 
of the past and, I believe, will make better read- 
ers during the interim. 


The Gram 


And now to my gram of grammar — 
not only how much but what and when. 

The streamlining which I suggest is not new 
but does, I believe, need a new emphasis. I want 
in the beginning to align myself with the lin- 
guistic scholars by saying that I think we do 
need to stress signals which suggest and spell 
out certain things for us in the language and 
that we need to pass over as easily seen and 
learned those pieces of the pattern that are 
identical with or very similar to the other parts 
of the pattern or so like the English pattern 
that they don’t need attention, in order to give 
time for those things which are different and 
often difficult. In short, to by-pass the compari- 
sons which are obvious and concentrate on the 
contrasts. 


and 


Let’s first consider forms. Here are a few 
short cuts or timesavers: 


(1) stress on tense signs (ba, bi, era, eri, nd, 





nt, isse, re) as signals for meaning indicating 
time or form; 

(2) passive endings or, in compound tenses, 
two words and agreement of participle with 
subject for voice (the Latin form is no trouble 
but the difference in English creates the problem 
and needs the practice) ; 

(3) change in vowel in present tense of the 
3rd conjugation verb—pattern practice in the 
linguistic method would cause this to be acquired 
automatically ; 

(4) the absence of tense sign in the future 
of 3rd and 4th conjugation verbs; 

(5) the sameness in pattern for forming 
perfect passive indicative, infinitive, and sub- 
junctive ; 

(6) the similarity to English in comparing 
adjectives and forming adverbs; 

(7) the use of the English derivative in 
learning the comparison of irregular adjectives; 

(8) the use of English derivatives to learn 
nominative and genitive of 3rd _ declension 
nouns and adjectives; 

(9) the nominative singular and nominative- 
accusative plural neuter as the only endings 
different from the masculine and feminine end- 
ings in all declensions; 

(10) the grouping of all pronouns and ad- 
jectives with-ius and -i endings in genitive and 
dative (all other endings regular) ; 

(11) the 2nd singular, 1st and 2nd person 
plural present of irregular verbs as the only 
irregular forms; 

(12) ‘‘m” as the accusative singular and ‘‘s’’ 
(except neuter plural) as the accusative plural 
ending. 

And now for some time-makers in syntax: 

(1) in the case of the noun, the nominative 
and accusative as free forms, position and func- 
tion indicating case; 

(2) the nominative as subject and predicate 
nominative signaled by the verb ‘be’; the ac- 
cusative as object of verb or preposition; 

(3) the genitive translated ‘of’; 

(4) the dative as ‘to’ or ‘for’, except for 
agent with passive periphrastic, and distinguish- 
ed from place to which — a distinction necessary 
for writing, not for reading; 

(5) the ablative as ‘from’, ‘with’, ‘by’, and 
with prepositions; 

(6) the ablative absolute (which no one ever 
fails to recognize, but most have difficulty in 
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translating) as a group of words to be read as a 
phrase or clause according to the meaning of 
the sentence;1 


(7) If much of the information which we 
have designated as grammar we relegate to 
vocabulary for mastery we will have made time 
for more important things. If we stress as 
vocabulary information such things as certain 
verbs and adjectives with which the dative 
and genitive are used, and certain prepositions 
followed by accusative or ablative (names of 
cities and domus and rus being the exceptions), 
lessons will not need to be given over to teaching 
the same as points of grammar; simply suffici- 
ent illustrations in the reading matter to impress 
it upon the reader as a signal to remember 
when writing, and to relieve the reader of the 
need for employing the preposition the ending 
suggests in reading; 

(8) the importance of position or word order 
in gaining meaning, e.g. distinguishing the nom- 
inative plural, genitive and dative singular of 
the 1st declension; 

(9) the difference in the time expressed by 
imperfect and perfect (a problem in English) ; 

(10) impersonal verbs as vocabulary ; 

(11) deponents as vocabulary; 

(12) in the subjunctive, since only in inde- 
pendent clauses is the subjunctive translated as 
such, emphasis should be placed upon the signal 
word which introduces the clause and gives the 
key to its use and meaning. 


The Use of Grammar 
Of course one can’t fail to note that it re- 
quires one kind of grammar to read Latin and 


another kind to write Latin. But why do we 
write? At this stage, primarily as a test of 





1. Apropos of ablatives and datives: If we could reach 
the point of having our students associate a dative ending 
with ‘to’ or ‘for’, and an ablative with ‘from’, ‘by’, ‘with 


or ‘in’, we need not identify the kind of dative or abla- 
tive. We are striving for sense not labels. If the student 
can and does translate the phrase auxilio Romanis “for 
help to the Romans”, he need not know dative of purpose, 
dative of reference, double dative. Of course before he 
arrives at this translation, dependent entirely upon the 
meaning of the sentence, he must eliminate the possibility 
of both forms being ablative or dative, or one being 
ablative and the other dative. In the last analysis he has 
to run anyway the mental gamut of the given preposi- 
tions to determine how best to translate a bare ablative. 
It adds nothing to be able to say afterwards that it is 
cause or means or separation or manner so long as he gets 
the meaning in his reading. 
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how well we have mastered forms and syntax. 
If accurate interpretation of the reading is gain- 
ed, the need for the more precise knowledge 
required for writing is a superfluity—is it not?— 
since making readers is our goal. 

Finally let’s not waste time analyzing a sen- 
tence after it’s been read correctly. If analysis 
and identification is desirable or necessary, as 
it usually is in unraveling a passage, let’s do it 
as a preparatory step in reading. Not too long 
ago did I tumble to the fact that I had been 
rather faithful in following up all translations 
with this kind of parsing. Now only when stu- 
dents hit a snag or reach a dead silence do I regu- 
larly suggest that they analyze and draw con- 
clusions. Let’s quit requiring students to recite 
singly and in unison rules such as “ad, ante, con, 
in, inter, ob, post, prae, pro, sub, super, and 
sometimes circum when in compound take the 
dative’ —- but make sure that they know the 
vocabulary information on praesum and when 
they meet legioni praeest, let them translate 
with ease “he is in charge of the legion.” To 
be sure we have luxuriated in the parade, de- 
lighted in the intricate details, spelled things 
out to the last syllable, loved every letter of it 
all. But let’s cease to revel in the rattle and 
translate the situation into reality, draw the 
conclusions from the examples, help the student 
to formulate his own rules from observation 
and use. Appropriately enough, these rules will 
coincide with those set down in the book. Let’s 
not give students the answers and demand that 
they learn them or else. Let’s encourage them 
to stretch a little, be speculative, infer, discrim- 
inate, and decide. 

Finally, reconstruct in your thinking and 
planning the whole cf Latin forms and grammar 
and lump the likes —- both Latin to Latin, and 
Latin to English. Hit hard the unlikes, the vari- 
ants, and the different so that the student may 
see and understand the picture and be able to 
use it, thus developing in him an independence 
in pursuing new materials and a desire to con- 
tinue his experience. 

There is no substitute for knowing your ma- 
terial cold but there is an elasticity about lan- 
guage that demands flexibility in us and we 
must recognize the limitations of time and 
interest and remember our objectives. 

I hope this does not seem a reductio ad 
absurdum, this kaleidoscoping of Latin syntax, 
this capsule of grammar, this smallest common 
denominator for functional competency and ex- 
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pediency. In these new proposals, really old 
ideas, I would not want to be a rebel, but I 
don’t want to get lost in the minutiae; I am 
anxious to make time for more contact with 
more authors and great ideas, to improve articu- 
lation of Latin with other areas of knowledge 
and life itself, and to create enthusiastic learners 
of Latin and friends of the language. 

Perhaps these words are wasted on those of 
you with the new vision, but it seems to some 
of us to be a modus operandi geared in part 
to the changing times which are bringing a 
revival of the humanities, liberal arts, and class- 
ics to our classrooms and in our everyday lives. 
We must ride high with the tide! 


CAROLYN E. Bock 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


FIFTH ANNUAL SURVEY OF COLLEGE 
TEXTBOOKS* 


This list of annotated texts, grammars, and 
dictionaries currently in print appears each year 
in Classical Weekly as a result of a recommenda- 
tion made in 1950 by the Committee for the 
Preservation of Classical Texts of the American 
Philological Association. The Committee felt that 
if teachers of Latin and Greek who had feared 
that they would be forced to abandon courses 
(and ultimately the profession itself) because 
of the steady disappearance of textbooks were 
presented with a list of available books, their 
fears might be allayed. Such has proven to be 
the case. No longer are the grave concerns ex- 
pressed such as resulted in the formation of the 
original Committee. Nevertheless each year 
many teachers are distressed to find that a 
favorite (but commercially unprofitable) Ameri- 
can text has gone out of print and that they 
must choose usually among the British offerings. 
British firms are in an advantageous position 
because of their flourishing overseas markets 
and are likely to maintain a plentiful supply of 
texts for the unpredictable future. 


* For secondary school textbooks see American Classical 
League Service Bureau, Publications, No. 448. “A List of 
Secondary Latin Textbooks” (revised March 1954). Price 
15 cents——A number of the textbooks included in the 
present list are, of course, suitable for advanced secondary 
school classes in Latin and Greek. 


Occasionally distress over the loss of an 
American text results in its rescue. In recent 
years individual efforts effected the transfer 
of plates and the republication of two texts by 
university presses. Regrets are continually ex- 
pressed about the disappearance of Smyth’s 
Greek Grammar. The dropping of Autenreith’s 
Homeric Dictionary and Harper’s Latin Diction- 
ary (unabridged) from this year’s list will be 
bad news to many. The Editor of the American 
Book Company informs me that copies of a 
reprinted edition of Harper’s Dictionary would 
have to be priced between sixty and seventy 
dollars because of scanty sales. It is hoped that 
within a few weeks news will be gathered about 
these items—prospects of their republication or 
of the appearance of substitute volumes— and a 
notice will be prepared. It is also planned to 
publish from time to time news notices of British 
text series that are appearing and are in prepara- 
tion. Information and suggestions about these 
matters and notices of errors and omissions will 
be gratefully received. 


The following abbreviations are used: 


A&B: Allyn and Bacon Ha: Harvard U. Press 
ABC: American Book Co. He: D. C. Heath 
C: Cambridge Univ. Press M: Macmillan 
DM: Declan X. McMullen O: Oxford U. Press 
F: Follett Pub. Co. PH: Prentice-Hall 
G: Ginn and Co. SF: Scott, Foresman 
SM: St. Martin’s Press 

The data are presented in the following 
order: Editor, title, publisher, number of pages 
(where available), list price. 


LATIN TEXTBOOKS 


Plautus 

Thomas, Aulularia. (0) 96. $1.20. 

Hallidie, Captivi (SM) 215. $1.25. 

Kaiser, Captivi. (Privately printed; address: 
Classical Bulletin, St. Louis U.) 122. $1.25. 

Lindsay, Captivi. (O) 120. $1.20. 

Jones, Menaechmi. (O) 286. $1.20. 

Moseley, Hammond, Menaechmi. 
$2.00. 

Sonnenschein, Mostellaria. (O) 202. $1.40. 

Sweet, Voelkel, Mostellaria (adapted). (Privately 
printed; address Box 1221, College Station, 
Fredericksburg, Va.) 64. 50c. 

Sonnenschein, Rudens. (O) 188. $1.40. 

Fennell, Stichus. (C) 74. 80c. 

Gray, Trinummus. (C) 241. $1.25. 


Ennius 
Steuart, Annals. (C) 246. $2.75. 


(Ha) 131. 
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Terence 


Ashmore, Complete Comedies. (O) 716. $3.25. 


Sloman, Adelphi. (O) 162. $1.00. 
Bond, Walpole, Phormio. (SM) 156. $1.00. 
Sloman, Phormio. (O) 176. $1.00. 


Lucretius 


Kelsey, Bks. 1-6. (A&B) 442. $3.52. 

Trevelyan, Bks. 1-6. (C) 310. $2.75. 

Lee, Bks. 1-3. (SM) 234. $1.25. 

Duff, 3 vols.: Bks. 1; 3; 5. (C) 111-136. $1.25; 
90c, $1.00. 


Catullus 


Merrill, Poems (Ha) 273. $3.25. 

Macmillan, Selections. (O) 121. 75c. 

Simpson, Select Poems. (SM) 208. $1.50. 

Smith, Melluish, Selections. (Allen-Unwin) 126. 
70c. 


Cicero 


Brady et al., Pro Archia. (DM) 68. 75c. 

Nall, Pro Archia. (SM) 75. 75c. 

Reid, Pro Archia. (C) 94. 65c. 

Reid, Pro Balbo. (C) 114. 50c. 

King, In Q. Caecilium divinatio; In C. Verrem 
actiio. (QO) 110: ‘We. 

Austin, Pro Caelio. (O) 163. $1.70. 

Peterson, Pro Cluentio. (SM) 271. $1.50. 

Fausset, Orationes Caesarianae. (O) 116. 80c. 

Nisbet, De, domo. (O) 276. $1.70. 

Webster, Pro Flacco. (O) 136. $1.20. 

Donnelly, Pro lege Manilia. (DM) 96. $1.00, 

King, Pro lege Manilia. (O) 98. 60c. 

Nicol, Pro lege Manilia. (C) 131. 70c. 

Wilkins, Pro lege Manilia. (SM) 80. 75c. 

Colson, Pro Milone. (SM) 136. $1.25. 

Donnelly, Pro Milone. (DM) 247. $1.25. 

Poynton, Pro Milone. (O) 156. $1.25. 

Reid, Pro Milone. (C) 198. $1.00. 

Grose-Hodge, Murder at Larinum. (C) 111. 85c. 

Freese, Pro Murena. (SM) 130. 90c. 

Denniston, Orationes Philippicae 1-2. (O) 210. 
$1.20. 

Mayor, Philippica 2. (SM) 168. $1.50. 

Peskett, Philippica 2. (C) 151. $1.00. 

Holden, Pro Plancio, (C) 311. 90c. 

Heitland, Pro Rabirio. (C) 130. $3.75. 

Nicol, Pro Roscio. (C) 209. 80c. 

Donkin, Pro Roscio Amerino. (SM) 144. $1.00. 

Stock, Pro Sexto Amerino. (O) 186. $1.00. 

Reid, Pro Sulla. (C) 185. $1.00. 

Hall, Fourth Verrine. (SM) 187. $1.50. 

Grose-Hodge, Davies, Verres in Sicily. (C) 133. 
60c. 
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James, 9th Philippic & Ad familiares — Sel. 
(O) 128. 75ce. 
King, Selected Orations. (O) 164. $1.20. 


Reid, De amicitia. (C) 174. 90c. 
Shuckburgh, De amicitia. (SM) 174. 90c. 
Stock, De amicitia. (O) 148. 80c. 
Kellett, De divinatione: sel. (C) 178. 70c. 
Reid, De finibus 1-2. (C) 247. $4.50. 
Holden, De officiis 3. (C) 221. 90c. 
Lee, Paradoxa Stoicorum. (SM) 97. $1.25. 
Poyser, De republica: sel. (C) 171. $1.50. 
Huxley, De senectute. (O) 150. 75c. 
Shuckburgh, De senectute. (SM) 226. $1.00. 
Dougan, Henry, Tusc. disp., Vol. II. (C) 362. 
$6.00. 


How, 2 vols.: Sel. Let. (O) 276; 587. $1.70; $2.90. 
Duff, Selected Letters. (C) 126. 75c. 

Tyrrell Cicero in his Letters. (SM) 336. $1.50. 
Horn, Highteen Roman Letters. (O) 128. 75c. 
Poteat, Selected Letters. (He) 290. $2.80. 
Pretor, Ad Atticum 2. (C) 147. 90c. 


James, Cicero in Asia. (O) 160. 75c. 
Turberville, Cicero and Antony. (O) 128. 75c. 


Caesar 
Moberly, Civil War III. (O) 90c. 


Sallust 

Merivale, Catiline, Jugurtha. (SM) 336. $1.50. 
Nall, Catiline. (SM) 203. $1.00. 

Summers, Catiline. (C) 160. 80c. 

Summers, Jugurtha. (C) 228. $1.25. 


Nepos 


Bernays, Selections. (SM) 64. 60c. 

Farnell, Selections. (SM) 130. 75c. 

Shuckburgh, Hannibal, Cato, Atticus. (C) 115. 
80c. 

Shuckburgh, Miltiades, Epaminondas. 
60c. 

Shuckburgh. Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, 
Conon, Dion, Iphicrates, Chabrias. (C) 112. 
80c. 

Shuckburgh, Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, 
Pausanias, Cimon. (C) 86. 80c. 


Vergil 


Papillon, Haigh, 2 vols.: Opera. (O) $3.00 each. 

De Veau, Bucolics. (O) 244. $1.25. : 

Knight, Ecl., Georg., Aen.: sel. (Allen-Unwin) 
112. 80c. 

Page, Bucolics and Georgics. (SM) 396. $1.75. 

Sidgwick, Bucolics. (C) 92. 75c. 

Sidgwick, Georgics 1-2. (C) 108. 80c. 


(C) 60. 
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Sidgwick, Georgics 3-4. (C) 108. 75c. 
Sidgwick, Georgics 4. (C) 90. 75c. 


Horace 

Bennett, Rolfe. Complete Works (A&B) 1059. 
$6.00. 

Bennett, Rolfe, Odes, Epodes. (A&B) 513. 
$4.60. 


Bennett, Rolfe, Satires, Epistles. (A&B) 547. 
$4.40. 

Page, Odes, Epodes. (SM) 515. $2.25. 

Smith, Odes, Epodes. (Catholic U. Press) 443. 
$3.25. 

Wickham, Odes, Epodes, Carm. saec. (O) 448. 
$2.00. 

Gow, 4 vols.: Odes 1; 3; Satires 1; 2. (C) 110- 
164. 80c-$1.00 each. 

Jackson, Selected Odes. (O) 138. 75c. 

Wickham, Selected Odes. (O) 144. 90c. 

Palmer, Satires. (SM) 410. $1.35. 

Shuckburgh, Epistles 1. (C) 136. $1.00. 

Wilkins, Epistles, Ars poetica. (SM) 442. $1.35. 


Propertius 


Postgate, Select Poems. (SM) 272. $1.50. 

Richmond, Opera. (C) $7.50. 

Livy 

Westcott, Bk. 1; 21-30: sel. (A&B) 464. $4.16. 

Edwards, Bk. 1. (C) 281. $1.00. 

Freeman, Bk. 1. (O) 199. 75c. 

Stephenson, Bk. 1. (SM) 177. 90c. 

Alford, Bk. 2. (SM) 247. 90c. 

Stephenson, Bk. 4. (C) 90c. 

Alford, Bk. 5. (SM) 195. $1.00. 

Marshall, Bk. 6. (C) 80c. 

Anderson, Bk. 9. (C) 300. 80c. 

Bechtel, Bks. 21-39: sel. (SF) 174. $1.80. 

Capes, Melhuish, Bk. 21. (SM) 197. 90c. 

Dimsdale, Bk. 21. (C) 192. 90c. 

Capes, Melhuish, Bk. 22. (SM) 213. $1.00. 

Dimsdale, Bk. 22. (C) $1.25. 

Pyper, 2 vols: Bks. 21; 22. (O) 192; 196. 75c; 
75e. 

Peskett, Bk. 23. (C) 159. 90c. 

Coleridge, Bks. 23, 24 (adapted). (SM) 142. 75c. 

Monro, Bk. 25. (O) 192. 75c. 

Campbell, Bk. 27 (C) 218. 80c. 

Edwards, Camillus. (C) 124. 60c. 

Lake, Porter, Hannibal, Scourge of Rome. (C) 
120. 60c. 

Lowe, Scenes from the Life of Hannibal. (O) 
128. 65c. 

Macauley, Hannibalian War. (SM) 159. 90c. 

Edwards, Horatius. (C) 95. 60c. 

Edwards, Kings of Rome. (C) 77. 60c. 


Nall, Seven Kings of Rome (for beginners). 
(SM) 146. 75c. 

Weatherhead, Revolt and Fall of Capua. (C) 208. 
60c. 

Ovid 

Freeman, Selections. (O) 128. 75c. 

Kelsey, Scudder, Selections. (A&B) $2.36. 

Lowe, Selections. (O) 96. 60c. 

Shuckburgh, Selections. (SM) 144. 75c. 

Thompson, Sel.: Ars amatoria, Remedia amoris. 
(Privately printed: address Hampden-Sydney, 
Va.) 152. $2.75. 

Pearce, Elegiac Poems I. (O) 190. 75c. 

Bailey, Fasti 3. (O) 142. $1.20. 

Sidgwick, Fasti 6. (C) 116. 75c. 

Lee, Metamorphoses 1. (C) 162. $1.50. 

Keene, Metamorphoses 8 (Expurg. ed.). (SM) 
86. 75c. 

Summers, Metamorphoses 8. (C) 127. 60c. 

Simmons, Metamorphoses 13. (SM) 262. $1.00. 

Slater, Stories from the Metamorphoses. (O) 
140. 90c. 

Simpson, Tristia. (C) 102. 60c. 

Edwards, Phaethon and Other Stories. (C) 132. 
60c. 


Phaedrus 
Flather, Fables 1-2. (C) 81. 60c. 
Bernays, Select Fables. (SM) 64. 60c. 


Quintus Curtius 
Hett, Alexander the Great. (C) 112. 60c. 


Lucan 

Getty, Bk. 1. (C) 152. $1.50. 

Petronius and Seneca 

Sedgwick, Cena and Apocolocyntosis. (O) 148. 
$1.40. 

Summers, Select Letters of Seneca. (SM) 383. 
$2.00. 


Quintilian 

Colson, Bk. 1. (C) 306. $7.50. 
Peterson, Bk. 10. (O) 196. $1.20. 
Austin, Bk. 12. (O) 293. $2.00. 
Martial 


Westcott, 120 Epigrams. (A&B) 81. 60c. 
Kennedy, Martial and Pliny: sel. (C) 144. 80c. 


Pliny 


Cowan, Epist. 1-2. (SM) 198. $1.00. 
Duff, Hpist. 6 (C) 114. 80c. 

Allen, Selected Letters. (O) 150. 90c. 
Poteat, Selected Letters. (He) 232. $2.20. 
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Prichard, Bernard, Selected Letters. (O) 208. 
90c. 

Robinson, Selections. (Allen-Unwin) 111. 70c. 

Tanzer, Selected Letters. (Stechert-Hafner) 292. 
$2.50. 

Westcott, Selected Letters. (A&B) 326. $3.00. 

Lowe, Anecdotes from Letters. (O) 96. 60c. 

Letts, The Eruption of Vesuvius. (C) 72. 60c. 


Tacitus 

Church, Brodribb, Agricola. (SM) 102. $1.00. 

Furneaux, Anderson, Agricola. (O) 280. $1.40. 

Gudeman, Agricola, Germania. (A&B) 421. 
$4.12. 

Sleeman, Agricola, Germania. (C) 211. $1.25. 

Anderson, Germania. (O) 294. $2.00. 

Church, Brodribb, Germania. (SM) 92. $1.00. 

Furneaux, Pitman, 2 vols.: Annals. (O) 308; 
404. $1.70.; $1.40. 

Davies, Histories 1. (C) 188. $1.25. 

Godley, Histories 1-2. (SM) 262. $1.35. 

Irvine, Histories 1-2. (Methuen) 196. 8s. 6d. 

Godley, Histories 3-5. (SM) 296. $1.35. 


Juvenal 


Duff, Satires. (C) 523. $1.90. 
Hardy, Thirteen Satires. (SM) 337. $1.35. 


Suetonius : 

Butler, Cary, Divus Iulius Caesar. 
$1.70. 

Adams, Augustus. (SM) 239. $1.00. 

Braitwaite, Vespasianus. (O) 104. $1.20. 


(O) 188. 


Apuleius 
Pike, Short Stories (A&B) 187. $2.40. 


Church Fathers; Late Latin 


Campbell, McGuire, Aug., Confess. 1-9. 
267. $3.75. 

Most, Aug., De Civ. Dei: sel. (Catholic Education 
Press) 225. $2.50. 

Crehan, Osterley Sel. Lat. Fath. 
109. $1.50. 

Hebert, Sel. from Latin Fathers. (G) 186. $3.75. 

Radius, Selections from Lactantius’ Divinae In- 
stitutiones. (W. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co.) 139. 
$2.50. 

Sullivan, Selections from Ecclesiastical Latin. 
(Chestnut Hill College, Phila.) 93. $2.00. 

Wadsworth, White, Nov. Test. Latine. (O) 640. 
$2.00. 

Beeson, Primer of Mediev. Lat. (SF) 389. $3.00. 

Harrington, Mediaeval Latin. (A&B) 727. $4.12. 

Waddell, Book of Med. Lat. (Barnes & Noble) 
85. $1.00. 


(PH) 


(Longmans) 


Waddell, Med. Lat. Lyrics. (Barnes & Noble) 
342. $3.50. 

Edwards, Erasmus, Altera colloquia. (C) 136. 
90c. 


Classical Latin Readers 


Basore, Weber, Elegy, Epigram, Satire. (A&B) 
96. 44c. 

Franklin, Fifty Latin Lyrics. (Longmans) 165. 
$1.25. 

Freeman, Lat. Poet.: Cat. to Claud. (O) 176. 
$1.05. 

Gould, Whiteley, Sel. from Five Rom. Poets (SM) 
90c. 

Harrington, Scott, Lat. Prose, Poetry. (G) 624. 
$5.00. 

Howard, Latin Selections. (Ha) 113. $1.00. 

Lockwood, 2 vols.: Surv. Cl. Rom. Lit. (PH) 
$3.95 each. 

Martin, Martin, Lat. Poet. of Emp. (A&B) 474. 
$2.64. 

Scoon et al., Sel. Rom. Hist. Lit. (A&B) 288. 
$2.64. 

Smith, Clement, Latin Selections. (A&B) 446. 
$3.52. 


Latin Grammars; College Elementary 


Latin Books 

Allen, Elementary Latin Grammar. (O) 204. 
$1.00. 

Allen, Greenough, New Latin Grammar. (G) 490. 
$3.68. 

Bennett, New Latin Grammar. (A&B) $1.92. 

Charney, Survey Latin Fund. (W. C. Brown Co.) 
198. $3.00. 

DeWitt, Horn, Gummere, College Latin. (SF) 
$4.00. 

Gildersleeve, Lodge, Latin Grammar. (He) 560. 
$3.00. 

Gildersleeve, Lodge, Latin Grammar. (SM) 546. 
$3.00. 

Hettich, Maitland, Latin Fundamentals. 
485. $4.50. 

Lindsay, Short Hist. Lat. Grammar. (O) 236. 
$1.60. 

Miller, Introduction to Latin. (Privately printed; 
address Prof. Eugene Miller, U. of Pittsburgh) 
357. $3.75. 

Nunn, Introd. to Study of Hccles. Lat. (DM) 
$2.50. 

Yenni, New Latin Grammar. (A&B) $2.64. 


(PH) 
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GREEK TEXTBOOKS 


Homer 

Monro, 2 vols.: Iliad. (O) 476; 448. $1.60 each. 

Leaf, Bayfield, 2 vols.: Iliad. (SM) 567; 634. 
$2.25 each. 

Keep, Iliad 1-6. (A&B) 523. $3.60. 

Lawson, Iliad 9-10. (C) 132. $1.00. 

Edwards, 4 vols.: Iliad 6; 22; 23; 24. (C) 87-110. 
75-80c each. 

Price, Iliad 21. (C) 111. $1.00. 

Benner, Iliad: sel. (Appleton-Century) 
$2.50. 

Merry, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (O) 400; 412. $1.20 
each. 

Stanford, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (SM) 432; 452. $2.25. 
each. 

Edwards, Nairn, 5 vols.: Odyssey 6-7; 9; 10; 11; 

21. (C) 88-152. 65c-$1.10. 

(See also infra, under “Greek Grammars” and 
“Dictionaries.” ) 


522. 


Greek Lyric Poets 
Geerebaert, McCool, Sel. fr. Gr. Lyr. Poets. (DM) 


$1.50. 
Moore, Greek Lyric Poets. (Ha) 112. $2.50. 


Aeschylus 

Headlam, Agamemnon. (C) 266. $5.50. 
Sidgwick, Choephoroi. (O) 159. $1.00. 
Sidgwick, Persae. (O) 136; $1.00. 


Sophocles 


Bayfield, Antigone. (SM) 174. $1.00. 

Jebb, Shuckburgh, 5 vols.: Ajax; Antigone; 
Electra; Oedipus Tyrannus; Philoctetes. (C) 
251-350. $2.00 each. 

Campbell, Abbott, Oedipus Tyrannus. (O) 147. 
90c. 

Euripides 

Bayfield, Alcestis. (SM) 136. 75c. 

Dale, Alcestis. (O) $2.00. 

Dodds, Bacchae. (O) 288. $1.70. 

Tyrrell, Bacchae. (SM) 265. $1.25. 

Denniston, Electra. (O) 271. $1.70. 

Bond, Walpole, Hecuba. (SM) 176. 75c. 

Owen, Ion. (O) 240. $1.70. 

England, Iphigenia in Tauris. (SM) 260. $1.35. 

Platnauer, Iphigenia in Tauris. (O) 209. $1.70. 

Page, Medea. (O) 259. $2.00. 

Verrall, Medea. (SM) 127. $1.00. 

Nicklin, Suppliant Women. (O) 132. 80c. 

Hadley et al., 10 vols.: Alcestis; Cyclops; Hec- 
uba; Herc. Fur.; Hippolytus; Iph. Aul.; 
Medea; Orestes; Phoenissae; Rhesus. (C) 97- 
246. 80c-$1.50 each. 


Kennedy, Iphigenia in Aulis, Iphigenia in Tauris 
(sel.). (SM) 161. $1.25. 


Aristophanes 

Merry, 4 vols.: Birds; Clouds; Frogs; Peace. (O) 
194; 116; 156; 170. $1.00 each. 

Graves, 3 vols.: Acharnians; Peace; Wasps. (C) 
158-253. $1.10-$1.25. 

Green, Plutus. (C) 100. $1.25. 

Oldaker, Scenes from Birds. (C) 92. 80c. 


Herodotus 

Shuckburgh, 3 vols.: Bks. 4; 6; 9. (C) 348; 307; 
251; $1.25; $1.25; $1.40. 

Edwards, Salamis. (C) 94. 60c. 

Farnell, Tales (Atticized). (SM) 63. 75c. 

Lowe, Wars of Greece and Persia. (O) 144. 65c. 


Thucydides 

Marchant, Bk. 1. (SM) 281. $1.50. 

Marchant, 2 vols.: Bks. 2; 3 (SM) 282; 226. $1.50 
each. 

Spratt, 2 vols.: Bks. 3; 4. (C) —; 448. $1.40; 
$1.50. 

Marchant, 2 vols.: Bks. 4; 5. (SM) 320; 276. 
$1.25 each. 

Spratt, Bk. 6. (C) 450. $1.50. 

Marchant, Bk. 7. (SM) 256. $1.50. 

Colson, Rise of Athenian Empire. (SM) 117. 
$1.25. 

Marchant, Athenian Disaster in Sicily. (SM) 106. 
75e. 


Xenophon 

Kelsey, Zenos, Anabasis 1-4. (A&B) 568. $4.28. 

Murray, Anabasis. (SF) 518. $3.50. 

Pretor, Anabasis 1-2. (C) 238. $1.10. 

Walpole, 2 vols.: Anabasis 1; 2. (SM) 143; 98. 
90c; 75c. 

Edwards, 5 vols.: Anabasis 2; 3; 4; 5; 6. (C) 
112-135. 75c-80c each. 

Nall, 2 vols.: Anabasis 3; 5. 
$1.25; $1.00. 

Stone, Anabasis 4. (SM) 105. $1.00. 

Phillpotts, Jerram, Anabasis: sel. (O) 246. $1.25. 

Welch, Duffield, Anabasis: sel. (SM) 135. 75c. 

Holden, Cyropaedeia 6-8. (C) 463. $1.35. 

Hailstone, Hellenica 1-2. (SM) 151. $1.00. 

Underhill, Hellenica 1-2. (O) 190; 75c. 

Phillpotts, Hellenica: sel. (O) 220. 90c. 

Edwards, Memorabilia 1. (C) 122. 90c. 


Plato 

Adam, Apology. (C) 60c. 

Dyer, Seymour, Apology, Crito. (G) 246. $3.75. 
Stock, Apology. (O) 140. 80c. 

Wagner, Apology, Crito. (A&B) $1.76. 


(SM) 162; 122. 
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Williamson, Apology. (SM) 115. $1.00. 

Adam, Crito. (C) 120. 90c. 

Burnet, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito. 
$2.00. 

Graves, Huthyphro. (SM) 159. $1.00. 

MacGregor, Jon. (C) 68. 70c. 

Burnet, Phaedo. (O) 314. $1.40. 

Bury, Philebus. (C) 311. $4.00. 

Adam, Protagoras. (C) 250. $1.50. 

Adam, Republic. (C) 329. $2.00. 

Bluck, Seventh, Eighth Letters. (C) 188. $1.75. 


Attic Orators 

Shuckburgh, Lysias’ Orations. (SM) 383. $1.75. 

Petrie, Lycurgus, Against Leocrates. (C) 254. 
$1.50. 

Jebb, Selections from Antiphon, Andocides, Ly- 
sias, Isocates, Isaeus. (SM) 200. $1.75. 


(O) 308. 


Demosthenes 

Donnelly, De corona. (DM) 356. $2.25. 

Goodwin, De corona. (C) 296. $2.25. 

MacGregor, Olynthiacs. (C) 153. $1.00. 

Davies, Philippics. (C) 161. $1.00. 

Abbott, Matheson, Philippics 1-3. (O) $1.00. 

Sandys, Philippics 1, Olynthiacs. (SM) 246. $1.50. 

Sandys, Philippics 2-3, Peace, Chersonesus. (SM) 
260. $1.50. 

Wayte, Androtion; Timocrates. (C) $2.00. 

King, Against Meidias. (O) 136. $1.00. 

Goodwin, Against Meidias. (C) 188. $3.25. 


Apollonius Rhodius 


Gillies, Argonautica 3. (C) 160. $3.50. 
Crees, Wordsworth, The Story of Medea. (C) 80c. 


New Testament 


Scrivener, N. JT. in Original Greek. (C) 667. 
$3.00. 

Souter, Novum Testamentum Graece. (O) 520. 
$2.00. 

Westcott, Hort, N. T. in Orig. Gr. with Lex. (M) 
832. $4.50. 


Westcott, Hort, N. T. in Orig. Gr. without Lex. 
(M) 618. $3.50. 

Cambridge Greek Testament, 6 vols.: Matthew; 
Luke; Corinthians 2; Galatians; James; Peter 
2, Jude. (C) 90c-$2.25. 

Greek Testament for Beginners: Acts. (C) 322. 
$1.50. 

Plutarch 


Holden, 3 vols.: Gracchi; Sulla; Timoleon. (C) 
322; 361; 354. $1.60; $1.60; $1.75. 


Lucian 
Gould, Charon. (SM) 106. 75c. 


Jerram, Vera historia. (O) 101. 80c. 
Mackie, Menippus; Timon. (C) $1.00. 


Greek Readers 


Chase, Phillips, A New Greek Reader. 
$5.00. 

Connell, First Greek Reader. (A&B) 64. $1.72. 

Freeman, Lowe, Greek Reader. (O) 146. $1.25. 


Greek Grammars; Elementary Greek Books 


Allen, First Year of Greek. (M) 383. $4.90. 

Ball, Elements of Greek. (M) 283. $3.60. 

Burgess, ‘Bonner, Elementary Greek. (SF) 242. 
$2.50. 

Bryant, Lake, Element. Greek Grammar. (O) 
124. 75c. 

Chamberlain, Exeget. Gram. of Gr. N. T. (M) 
233. $4.50. 

Chase, Phillips, New Introd. to Greek (Ha) 186. 
$4.00. 

Connell, Short Gram. of Attic Greek. (A&B) 
205. $2.16. 

Crosby, Schaeffer, Introd. to Greek. (A&B) 422. 
$2.88. 

Dana, Mantey, Manual Gram. Gr. N. T. (M) 350. 
$4.50. 

Davis, Beg. Gram. Greek New Test. (Harpers) 
269. $3.00. 

Goodwin, Gulick, Greek Grammar. 
$6.00. 

Harper, Weidner, Introd. N. T. Gr. Meth. (Scrib- 
ners) 532. $4.00. 

Huddliston, Essentials of N. T. Greek. (M) 233. 
$1.75. 

Machen, N. T. Gr. for Beginners. (M) 285. $3.00. 

Nairn, Nairn, Greek through Reading. (G) 384. 
$2.40. 

Nunn, Elements of N. T. Greek. (C) 195. $1.50. 

Pharr, Homeric Greek for Beg. (He) 433. $3.80. 

Robertson, Davis, Short Gr. of N. T. (Harpers) 
454. $3.00. 

Schoder, Horrigan, 2 vols.: Reading Course in 
Homeric Greek. (Loyola U. Press) 354; 306. 
$2.39; $2.48. 

White, First Greek Book. (G) 354. $4.50. 


DICTIONARIES 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. (Funk & Wagnalls) 
927. $5.00. 

Hickie, Gr.-Eng. Lex. to N. T. (M) 214. $1.25. 

Indexed Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. (F) 933. $4.00. 

Lewis, Elementary Latin Dictionary. (ABC) 
1029. $6.25. 

Liddell, Scott, Jones, 2 vols.: Gr.-Eng. (O) 2160. 
$16.80. 


(Ha) 


(G) 457. 
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Liddell, Scott, Intermediate Greek Lexicon. (O) 


914. $5.60. 

Liddell, Scott, Abr. Greek-English. (O) 808. 
$2.40. 

Nall, Elementary Lat.-Eng. Dict. (SM) 430. 
$1.50. 


Smith, Hng.-Lat. Dictionary. (ABC) 754. $12.00. 
White, Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. (F) 1035. $5.00. 
Analytical Gr. Lex. to N. Test. (Harpers) $4.00. 
Green, Gr.-Eng. Lex. to N. Test. (Harpers) $1.50. 
Souter, Pocket Lexicon to New Test. (O) 298. 

$1.40. 
Thayer, Gr.-E'ng. Lex. to New Test. (ABC) 727. 

$10.50. 

PLAIN TEXTS 

Many teachers prefer using unannotated 
texts. Inquiries about available Oxford Classical 
Texts should be addressed to Oxford University 
Press, New York 11, N.Y. Lists of the Budé, 
Teubner, Editiones Helveticae, and Thesaurus 
Mundi (Medieval and Renaissance Latin) series 
may be obtained from their authorized U. S. 
representative, Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 10th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 

WILLIAM H. STAHL 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





REVIEWS 


Arbiter of Elegance: A Study of the Life & 
Works of C. Petronius. By GILBERT BAGNANI. 
(“The Phoenix: Journal of the Classical So- 
ciety of Canada,’”’ Supplementary Volume II.) 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1954. 
Pp. xi, 91. $2.75. 


Among the siren songs not beyond conjecture, 
such as the authorship of the Appendix Vergili- 
ana or the Shakespeare-Bacon problem, the ques- 
tion of date and authorship of the Satyricon of 
Petronius ranks high. It has likewise engendered 
considerable acrimony, as witness Marmorale’s 
strictures on Paratore and others still refusing 
to recognize his ascription of the Satyricon to 
the time of Commodus and Elagabalus. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to see the problem 
treated by Professor Bagnani in a manner that 
combines the unprejudiced scholarly approach 
with a light and pleasant touch. In trying to 
establish date and authorship of the Satyricon, 
the author re-examines the evidence, fixing 
definite termini ante and post quos, and comes 
to the conclusion held by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of scholars: that the Tacitean Petronius 


was the author, and that the work was probably 
written shortly before 61 A.D. His chief point, 
and one not adequately covered by previous 
writers, arises from Sat. 45.7-8, a passage that 
must have been written prior to both the Lex 
Petronia de adulterii iudicio and the Lex Pet- 
ronia de servis. The date of the former is estab- 
lished as before 61 A.D., while the latter is cer- 
tainly later than the reign of Claudius: this law 
was introduced by (probably) P. Petronius Tur- 
pilianus (cos. 61) or, possibly, by Petronius 
Arbiter himself, who may have been consul in 
60 A.D. 

In rebutting several of Marmorale’s argu- 
ments, Bagnani rightly points out that all we 
know of first century manners and customs is 
thoroughly consistent with the atmosphere of the 
Satyricon. 

He next examines the Ludus de Morte Clau- 
dii which on the basis of internal evidence and 
verbal parallels he would like to consider an 
early work of Petronius; he rejects the usual 
attribution to Seneca, following largely the find- 
ings of Miss J. M. C. Toynbee, “Nero Artifex: 
The Apocolocyntosis Reconsidered,” CQ 36 
(1942), 83-93. 

Under the heading ‘‘Gay Petronius,’’ Profes- 
sor Bagnani gives us a spirited, if admittedly 
highly conjectural, biography of Petronius Ar- 
biter, and in a number of ‘‘excursuses’”’ has some 
eminently sensible things to say on such topics 
as “vulgar” Latin, political pamphleteering in 
Rome, and Pope and Petronius. 

There are some points on which this reviewer 
cannot altogether agree with Professor Bagnani. 
The statement that Petronius need not neces- 
sarily have known Lucan’s poem but might have 
formed ‘‘a pretty shrewd idea of what the public 
was likely to get’? in advance of publication, is 
difficult to reconcile with the several obvious 
parallels in Lucan and Petronius pointed out in 
Miss Flora Baldwin’s excellent study (The Bel- 
lum Civile of Petronius; New York 1911). 

That the schedium Lucilianae humilitatis 
(5.1) is “appalling doggerel” written in parody 
of Lucilius and with a deliberately false quan- 
tity (amat with the first syllable scanned long!) 
is difficult to accept. We have no evidence that 
Lucilius ever used the choliambic metre; the 
quality of the verse is, of course, a matter of 
personal opinion; as for the ‘false’ quantity, 
this reviewer is inclined to prefer the emenda- 
tion hamat which has some ms support, makes 
perfect sense, and is the difficilior lectio. 

The verbal parallels adduced in support of 
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Petronius’ authorship of the Ludus are not alto- 
gether convincing. Most of the forty parallels 
listed are colloquial or proverbial turns of 
phrase or perfectly ordinary “Silver Age’’ words 
which, at the most, reflect a common back- 
ground of first-century colloquiai Latin. 

Above all, however, this brief study is written 
with a zest that combines a sense of humor 
with thorough scholarsip. Being eminently read- 
able, it will enable both the specialist and the 
beginner to deepen his understanding and ap- 
preciation of the work of Petronius. 


HARRY C. SCHNUR 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





The Medieval Latin Hymn. By RUTH ELLIS 
MESSENGER. Washington: Capital Press, 1953. 
Pp. x, 138. $3.25. 


This little book sums up Miss Messenger’s 
interest, extending over many years, in the 
hymns of the Western Church in the Middle 
Ages. The seven chapters are devoted, two each, 
to three historical divisions: “Early Middle 
Ages,” “The Ninth Century Revival,” and ‘Late 
Middle Ages,” and one to the “Influence and 
Survival of Latin Hymns.” These eighty-three 
pages are followed by thirty pages of specimen 
hymns, thoughtfully provided with translations, 
and finally by a bibliography and indices. 

This is a fine book for the general reader 
who might like to stroll leisurely down the by- 
ways of medieval culture and ‘to trace the his- 
tory of the medieval Latin hymn from the point 
of view of usage” (p. x.). It is a fine book for 
a teacher of medieval history or literature to 
give his students to round out his general sur- 
vey. It is short enough, and despite the formid- 
able word ‘Latin’ in the title, very little Latin 
occurs in the text and never in such wise as 
to hinder an earnest Latinless reader. 

The scholar may find the volume less valu- 
able, if not open occasionally to serious chal- 
lenge. For example, although Gustave Reese, on 
page 132 of his Music in the Middle Ages, cate- 
gorically says: ‘Medieval notation had nothing 
in common with Greek notation which, indeed, 
was already partly forgotten or misunderstood 
by’ the 5th century,” Miss Messenger cites p. 133 
of this same text as the authority for the state- 
ment that the neume is native to Greek-speaking 
lands and may have existed as early as the 
sixth century. There is a good chapter on the 
processional hymn, but there is not so much 


as an indication of the provocative thesis of 
Margit Sahlin, published in 1940. The final chap- 
ter is intended to discuss the influence and sur- 
vival of the Latin hymns, but we find no men- 
tion of Fred Brittain’s delightful and scholarly 
compilation, Medieval Latin and Romance Lyrics 
(Cambridge 1937; 2nd ed. 1951), or of the pro- 
foundly important work of F. Gennrich, Grund- 
riss einer Formenlehre des mittelalterlichen 
Liedes ... (Halle 1932). 

The greatest value of this little book is as 
an explanation and extenuation of the fascina- 
tion the scholar finds in medieval hymnody, es- 
pecially in the earliest period, to which Miss 
Messenger has devoted much of her life. And 
the people who need this explanation are, it 
seems, just the ones for whom Miss Messenger 
intended this book. 


STUART H. L. DEGGINGER 
HOLLINS COLLEGE 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Spring Meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States will be held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, April 29 and 30, 1955. 
The full program appears on pages 95-98 of the 
current volume. 


The American Legion Auxiliary has an- 
nounced its 1954-55 contest for teachers, en- 
titled “‘Why I Teach.” The purpose of the contest 
is to encourage eligible young men and women 
to enter the teaching profession. 

A contestant must have completed five years 
of teaching by June 1, 1955. The essays must 
be of not less than 250, and not more than 300, 
words. There will be divisional awards of a $50 
United States savings bond to the contestant 
having the winning entry in each of the five 
divisions. A national award of a $250 United 
States savings bond will go to one of the 
five divisional winning contestants. 

All entries are to be sent to the national 
headquarters of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, In- 
diana, by June 1, 1955. 





Books Received, omitted for reasons of space in 
this issue, will be resumed in Vol. 48, No. 10. 














